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THE CRISIS OF OUR TIME 
Broadcast December 24, 1944 


with 


ILLIAM E. HOCKING, professor of philosophy, Harvard University 
INHOLD NIEBURR, professor of Christian ethics, Union Theological 
Seminary 
BERT REDFIELD, professor of anthropology, University of Chicago 
SBERT M. HUTCHINS 
* 


Statement by Mr. Hutchins 


A theologian, a philosopher, and a scientist have shown that the crisis 
our time is a moral crisis. They have shown that, unless we can sur- 
ount this crisis, such civilization as we have will fall apart, for civili- 
tion is a moral fabric. They have shown that the defeat of our enemies 
this war, though it may be an indispensable means to the preservation 
our civilization, in no sense guarantees its preservation. Peace without 
od will cannot be durable, because it cannot be just. And technology 
fot a substitute for justice. Our machines seem, in fact, on the point of 
ping us off the face of the earth. They are, moreover, so expensive that 
+ cannot afford to let them stand idle. We must fight for the oil to feed 
em. We must die that our machines may live. So a distinguished edu- 
tor said before Pearl Harbor that we should have to go to war with 
pan to get rubber for our tires. 

The speakers who have preceded me on this program have emphasized 
at the underlying problem is one of ends, goals, and ideals. With the 
mendous resources which science has placed in our hands we should 
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be able to reach almost any conceivable human goal. But if we have: 
wrong ideals, or if we fail to live up to good ones, the great scient 
accomplishments of modern man will end in suicide. 

The testimony of the educator is the same as that of the theologian, , 
philosopher, and the scientist. The educational system of a country | 
reflection of what the country thinks it wants. What is honored in a co 
try will be cultivated there. If we look at the educational system of 
United States, we get the same impression we got from the speeches 
the last campaign—what the American people want is not peace 4 
good will, but peace and a good job. The ideal of the full dinner pail « 
a chicken in every pot and two cars in every garage has been attenuat 
to the mere possession of a job, any kind of job that will sustain life. II 
not surprising, therefore, that although it has never been possible to ‘ 
tain federal appropriations for education for citizenship, a represem 
tive of the United States Office of Education has lately advocated 
federal appropriation of three hundred million dollars for vocatios 
training. It is not surprising that every suggestion affecting our you 
is considered in terms of the labor market. It has been proposed in hi 
quarters that men ought to be kept in the Army if jobs cannot be fou 
for them after the war. One of the current arguments for universal m 
tary training is that it would give at least a million young men a y 
something to do. 

Now certainly there is no use talking about the aims of life to the 
who are starving to death. Mass unemployment is a menace to any 
ciety. But are we to work merely to exist? Is a job a good thing j 
because it is a job, no matter how trivial and degrading the occupatio 
Jobs are means, not ends; and our problem is: What are we working 
and what are we living for? If the answer is that we are living mer 
to live, the whole process loses its meaning. We are in search of valu 
and there are no values here. 

In so far as we have a definite goal, then, it appears to be a goal of s 
cess interpreted in material terms. Though material goods are goc 
there are other goods beyond them; for, in the order of goods, mate 
goods do not stand high. The passionate pursuit of material goods « 
rupts human relations—as when a prominent labor leader was asl 
whether, now that China was our ally, we should not repeal the Chin 
Exclusion Act, and he replied, “A Chinaman is still a Chinaman.” 

The passionate pursuit of material goods disrupts the common go 
for our government is now the sport of pressure groups—each seek 
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material advantage. The passionate pursuit of material goods impairs 
e hope of world organization and necessarily substitutes security for 
d will. For each country, even if it does not want territory for itself, 
ust grab territory in order to keep other nations from grabbing it. 
America is the strongest and richest nation on earth. Since we are not 
der the material pressure to which other nations are subject, since we 
€ not in danger of starvation or invasion, we have no excuse for failing 
offer the world what it needs most—moral leadership and a moral ex- 
iple. For the sake of suffering humanity everywhere the people of this 
untry must rediscover the ends of human life and of organized society; 
ey must base their own lives and their own society upon these founda- 
ns. As Santayana said of the United States long ago: “This soil is pro- 
tious to every seed, and tares must needs grow in it. But why should it 
st also breed clear thinking, honest judgment, and rational happiness? 
hese things are indeed not necessary to existence, and without them 
merica might long remain rich and populous, like many a barbarous 
nd in the past. But in that case its existence will be hounded, like theirs, 
falsity and remorse. May Heaven avert the omen, and make the new 
orld a better world than the old.” 
There is a slight trace of selfishness in Santayana’s prayer. Let us change 
to read, “May the new world help to make the whole world new.” 


ATOMIC FORCE: ITS MEANING FOR MANKIND 
Broadcast August 12, 1945 (five days after Hiroshima) 


with 
EUBEN GUSTAVSON, chancellor, University of Nebraska 
JILLIAM F. OGBURN, professor of sociology, University of Chicago 


OBERT M. HUTCHINS 
*k 


jiscussion by Mr. Gustavson, Mr. Ogburn, and Mr. Hutchins 


Mr. Hurcutns: Gentlemen, is the atomic bomb good or bad for the 
rorld? 


Mr. Gustavson: On the day that the first atomic bomb was dropped, 
met the director of the University laboratory which helped to develop 
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it. His first words to me were: “This is a very sad day for us. Let us ho: 
that we’ve not placed dynamite in the hands of children.” 


Mr. Hurcurns: Was it wise to use this bomb against Japan? 


Mr. Ocsurn: By ending the war, it saved more lives than were lost: 
Hiroshima. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Was the war not going to end anyway? : 


Mr. Ocpurn: But when? The Japanese minister to Sweden has saa 
that the atomic bomb brought the plea for peace. We cannot have pea: 
or progress without paying the costs, as Charles Darwin showed. 


Mr. Hurcuins: This is the kind of weapon, I believe, which shou: 
be used, if at all, only as a last resort in self-defense. At the time that tk 
bomb was dropped the American authorities knew that Russia was goir 
to enter the war. It was said that Japan was blockaded and that its citi 
were burned out. All the evidence points to the fact that the use of th 
bomb was unnecessary. Therefore, the United States has lost its mor 
prestige. 


Mr. Gustavson: At the very least we might have used another metho 
We might have demonstrated the effectiveness of the bomb by callin 
our shot in advance and by giving the Japanese an opportunity to wate 
us drop a bomb on an uninhabited part of Japan and then calling upe 
Japan to surrender. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Perhaps the future is more important than the pas 
Ogburn, as a social forecaster, what seems most important to you abo 
the atomic bomb? 


Mr. Ocsurn: This may well be one of the most important inventiot 
of all time. The explosive energy in the atomic bomb, in my opinio 
undoubtedly brightens the prospect for abolishing war, but if, in a 
dition, atomic energy is harnessed, we will usher in the “Atomic Ag 
and may produce sweeping changes comparable to those of the Indu 
trial Revolution, which was brought in by steam. The Industrial Rey 
lution, we all know, created our cities, made nations bigger, shift 
world power, weakened the family, revolutionized agriculture, built ¢ 
enormous industry, and led to the creation of powerful central gover 
ment—more powerful than the world had ever known. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Gustavson, you are a scientist. What do you say? 


Mr. Gustavson: I would say that the bomb teaches us the value 
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damental research. The work done by Professor Fermi and others 
the effect of the neutron on the uranium atom was research carried on 
of curiosity and for the general purpose of increasing human under- 
nding. There was no specific purpose of producing atomic energy— 
[tainly no intention of producing world-shattering bombs. The basic 
rk was an attempt to find out about the universe in which we live. 
me that is the important lesson; and that is the way all really im- 
tant discoveries are made. 


. Hurcuins: My own conviction is that the moral burden which 
s discovery places upon the peoples of the earth and the necessity of a 
rld organization to control this force are most important. Let us take 
in order the social and industrial consequences, the implications for 
earch, and the impact of this discovery upon war, peace, and world 
anization. 


. Ocpurn: Let us first see what we are talking about. If we are 
ing about the explosive capacities of uranium—which is the only 
ng that is known definitely and publicly now—that is one thing; if 
are talking about harnessing power from uranium and regulating 
flow through machines—which is something I have not yet heard 
ether we can do—then the social consequences, of course, will be 
uch greater; but if we are talking about releasing atomic energy not 
m uranium alone but from other and more abundant materials— 
chras, for instance, clay or water—and of this I am skeptical as well as 
informed—then, in my judgment, no human imagination can encom- 
iss the consequences. 


Mr. Gustavson: This is the most important discovery that has been 
ade since the discovery of fire. It is more important than all the inven- 
ns since the Industrial Revolution combined. This discovery is the 
iswer to the dream of the alchemist. We are dealing here with the 
ansmutation of elements, the destruction of matter, and the liberation 
tremendous quantities of energy—energy the intensity of which de- 
s description. For example, when dynamite explodes, there is an in- 
nsity represented by about four volts. We are now talking about some- 
ing of the order of two hundred million volts. 


Mr. Ocsurn: This is very impressive, but inventions are nearly always 
erpromised. Ninety-five per cent of them never materialize at all. 
ike, for instance, the singing wire or the talking book, which were 
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invented in the 1890’s. They have not been put to public use yet. 
take another invention—that of gas warfare—which put fear in + 
hearts and which was certainly overpromised twenty-five years ag 
the end of the first World War. It has never materialized up to) 
promises. My calculations show that it takes, on the average, ab. 
thirty-five years for an invention to materialize, and sometimes it ta’ 
two or three hundred years or longer. All inventions of the past whi 
I have studied have been resisted. Let us look at the example of prefall 
cated housing, for instance. We could have had it fifty years ago, I 
instead it has been resisted by the building trades, certain real esti 
interests, and, of course, the mortgage companies. They do not want 


Mr. Gustavson: It seems to me that the trend today, however, is aw 
from resistance and toward too-ready acceptance of new things. As 
people, we are credulous and volatile rather than skeptical and slow’ 
change. Take vitamins and nylon, for example. 


Mr. Ocpurn: We must not allow ourselves to begin talking like Ju 
Verne. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Maybe this time Jules is justified. 


Mr. Ocsurn: If Jules Verne were sitting around the Rounp Taste tl 
morning, he would be using the atomic bomb for organizing a war 
Mars. 

But there are many, many forces which slow up change. Civilizati 
is merely a complicated mass of interrelationships, like a huge piece 
machinery. We cannot change one part without changing many pat 
To bring in a regulated atomic power means, for instance, changing ré 
roads, electric-power systems, banks, factories, and many other types 
social organizations. All this takes time. We do not get inventic 
adopted overnight. 


Mr. Gustavson: We may not get inventions adopted overnight, 
we do know certain things about this discovery. We do know that - 
get out of it incredible heat, incredible power, incredible radioactivi 
and new elements. 


Mr. Ocpurn: But there is a third factor, it seems to me, which slo 
up the use of inventions. An invention will not be used if it costs t 
much. President Truman told us that atomic energy cannot compete, 
terms of costs, with coal or electricity at this stage. The first two ator 
bombs cost, it is reported, one billion dollars apiece. One cannot pick 
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iece of U-235 as cheaply as one can pick up a piece of coal and put it 
the furnace. The question still is whether it will be brought down 
leap enough, and this we certainly do not know yet. 


. Hurcuins: Then let us assume that we have a fundamental dis- 
very, but that it is in a very early stage. What are the social conse- 
ences, Ogburn, that you as a social scientist can reasonably foresee, 
en at this stage? 


Mr. Ocpurn: I have been trying to argue that we need not get a case 
the jitters and that inventions, though they disturb our sense of secu- 
y, have a way of developing slowly. They develop against social iner- 
and in the face of resistances arising from the complicated nature of 
society, and they come with the handicap of high costs. But to answer 
ur question. If we cannot abolish war, we can pretty well count on a 
nsiderable.effect on the layout of our cities and on city planning. The 
ies have already been dispersed by the automobile and more recently 
the bomber. If explosives of this kind can reach them, our cities will 
further dispersed and spread outward. Thus, this is a tendency which 
already underway. 


Mr. Gustavson: Can we look forward to more leisure? 


Mr. Ocsurn: Any great new use of energy has the potentialities of 
ducing and, I may say, even abolishing physical toil. We might, if we 
ok forward into the future, even have factories without any laborers in 
em at all; but, of course, this will all come slowly. 


Mr. Gustavson: Could we not have technological unemployment on 
scale of which we have never dreamed? 


Mr. Ocsurn: We could, if the inventions came quickly enough, but 
ost inventions produce technological unemployment only temporarily. 
nemployment, in the main, is really caused by the business cycle, fluc- 
ations, and by population changes. I have calculated, for instance, 
yat during the depressions of the 1930’s only 15 per cent of it was 
chnological. 

‘Mr. Gustavson: Remember, this is a fundamental discovery of very 
indamental character. It could affect our whole industrial civilization. 


Mr. Hurcuins: What about the effect on the standard of living? 


Mr. Ocsurn: It will make the atomic age an age of abundance. I am 
articularly excited, though, about the possibilities for transportation, 
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which I have been studying recently. If atomic energy could be put 1 
rocket—and that does not seem to be very difficult—and if these rock 
could be kept cool and slowed near their destination, it would be p 
fectly possible, I think, to travel three thousand miles an hour. T 
would mean that we could leave New York one day and arrive in Chi 


the day before. 
Mr. Hurcutns: Who is talking like Jules Verne now? . 


Mr. Gustavson: Let us not forget that the bomb is the end product} 
a series of discoveries. In all probability the liberation of atomic pow; 
in a fashion that can be controlled for industry, will likely be mut 
simpler than the making of the bomb. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I am interested in the suggestion that this discove 
will favor the big industries—at least in its present stage where we hai 
relatively rare materials and a relatively expensive process. How do yi 
gentlemen feel about public versus private control of this material a1 
this process? | 


Mr. Ocgurn: Let me give some illustrations on this point. Most of o 
power inventions which we have now have developed big industries 
the public utility type—electricity, railroads, aviation. These are certain 
not the industries for small businesses. I suspect that the development 
atomic energy will be in this class. It will tend to strengthen the b 
industries. It is very likely, by the way, to speed us further on the “ro 
to serfdom,” as the term is now used. It will tend to reinforce movemer 
toward monopoly and toward cartels if, of course, we do not do som 
thing about it. But if it can be used in very small packages, then it mi 
of course, not accentuate this tendency. Most probably, however, it w 
put tremendous power in the hands of large industrial units. That brin 
us to the question of what we are going to do about it. 


Mr. Gustavson: It seems to me that it will go about the way the dey 
opment of power in general has gone. We have seen the government st 
into the power problem to control the great water resources for the « 
velopment of electrical power. We are increasingly coming to the « 
clusion, I believe, that anything so fundamental to our economic str 
ture as electricity, or power in general, has to be something that is g 
ernment controlled. The government would logically have a lot to : 
about the development and distribution of atomic power. 
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. Ocpurn: I agree. Military reasons, of course, are added to the 
momic reasons in this case. 


. Hutcuins: You both thus feel that on the military side there is no 
estion but that the government will have to continue in control of this 
ess and the materials used in it. But if large industries are the only 
es which are in a position to develop the process or exploit the ma- 
ial at the present time, then we shall have to have governmental regu- 
ion of those industries. 

hat are the implications of this discovery for medicine and for 


alth and for biology? 


Mr. Gustavson: They are tremendous, of course. The radioactivity 
ociated with all this work has great possibilities for good and for 
tm—industrial hazards, for example, in the new industries—the ex- 
sure of workingmen to dangers which we never suspected before.’ 
€ are going to use these radioactive materials, too, in the study of 
sease processes. We are going to use them in attempting to follow 
e fundamental researches in biology. The implications for public 
alth, as I said, probably cannot be overstated. 


Mr. Hurtcuts: You think that we may have as great a revolution in 
edical treatment and in biological investigation as we can see ahead of 
in the physical sciences and in technology, is that correct? 


Mr. Gustavson: There is no question about it! 


Mr. Hutcuins: We have now come to the second main point of dis- 
ssion on this Rounp Taste. If the government has succeeded in creat- 
g a notable curse with two billion dollars and the concentrated effort 
thousands of scientists over four or five years, why could we not ask 
at the government devote the same money and effort to the elimina- 
on of some of the already existing curses such as cancer, influenza, 
enereal disease, unemployment at home, or starvation abroad? 


Mr. Gusravson: The important point here is that while it is relatively 
asy to get large sums of money to study the cancer problem which you 
ave suggested, it is by no means easy to get large sums of money to 
tudy the fundamental properties of living matter. In the last analysis, 
slution of the cancer problem will be a by-product of fundamental 
ésearch on how the cell divides, why it divides, and so forth. We should 
emember that the nucleus of the cell is just as important in biology as 
ne nucleus of the atom is to nuclear physics. We should remember, as I 
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said before, that, when Professor Fermi did some of the fundamen 
work leading to the atomic bomb, bombs were the furthest thing aw 
from his thinking. Similarly, the cure for cancer will come indirect 
It will probably come out of fundamental research and not out of 
study of cancer. 


Mr. Hurcuins: But does this not mean that such researches wou 
have to be centered in universities rather than in industry or under 
auspices of government? 


) 

Mr. Ocgurn: The history of research has shown that industry is inte 
ested in applied research and that government is interested, in the mail 
in contemporary applications. The only fundamental research of an 
significance has been done at the universities. Take, for instance, radi 
broadcasting and radar. They were dependent upon the discover 
through pure research and science of Hertzian waves. | 


Mr. Gustavson: After all, where did the government turn in its hou 
of great fear? It did not turn to industry, and it did not turn to itself; 
turned to the universities. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The atomic bomb has now put to the universities th 
biggest challenge which they ever faced, in my judgment. We have t 
know what to do with the dangerous weapon which we have create 
Without liberal education and spiritual education it may become ot 
master and our destroyer. What the natural scientists do is to unloo: 
these new inventions which cause a reorganization of society, a reorgan 
zation of our economic institutions and of our social institutions, an 
always, what should not be forgotten, a revaluation of our ideologie 
But here we are, sitting around trying to give the answers in a half-hor 
on this Rounp Taste, when it cannot be done. It took two billion dolla 
and three years, so we are told, to produce an atomic bomb. If the variot 
social scientists had two billion dollars and three years of research, may 
we could give better answers, but I think maybe that we ought to co 
sider declaring a moratorium on all pure-science and natural-scien 
development until we social scientists can catch up. 


Mr. Hurcnins: I understand that you are not seriously suggesting 
moratorium. You are suggesting that Gustavson and I should get o 
and raise two billion dollars for the support of social science research. Vi 
will be glad to do that. 
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. Ocsurn: That is chicken feed, Hutchins, mere chicken feed! We 
d much more than that. 


. Hutcuins: I would like to consider whether, even if we had two 
on dollars for social science research, we could have any effect upon 
iety if society were not educated enough to accept the results. 


R. Ocsurn: That, of course, is the basic problem. 


R. Hurcuins: I want to ask whether it is not necessary, therefore— 
whether this is not another of the responsibilities of the univer- 
—to develop liberal education for all. 


. Gustavson : Quite right! Even Harvard and Yale and the Univer- 
of Colorado, my former institution, have at last decided to devote 
mselves to general education as a preliminary to specialization. It 
uld seem to me that this must be the trend and that it must be tre- 
ndously accelerated. 


r. Hutcurns: If we are going to have a society which knows what 
do with these constant surprises from the physical scientists, we are 
ing to have to have an entirely different level of general intelligence 
the community from the one which we have been used to in the past. 


. Ocpurn: That, Hutchins, is really the challenge of the atomic 
b. The bomb produced a sort of paralysis in Japan, but also, we 
uld like to note that the first week in the atomic-bomb age has given 
rest of the world a very bad state of jitters, to say the least. What we 
ally fear, I think, is not the bomb so much as the unknown. But we 
ed not fear it if we can control the development and control the knowl- 
ge and use it consciously and confidently for good and not for evil. 


Mr. Hurcurns: That brings us, does it not, to our last point, which is 
> military and political significance of atomic force? 


Mr. Ocpurn: It is an interesting fact that nations in the past, through- 
t the long history of mankind, have risen and fallen pretty much on 
» basis of inventions. England dominated the world during the nine- 
nth century. She did it, because the harnessing of the first mechanical 
wer—steam—brought the Industrial Revolution to England fifty years 
fore it did to any country on the Continent. Prior to that, France and 
1er west European countries displaced the Mediterranean countries, 
ause agricultural inventions made the river valleys of France such 
werful forces. Before that, the Mediterranean powers rose because 
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of another invention—the boat. Now, along comes a still more imp 
tant development—atomic energy. Will there be a realignment of int 
national powers? 


Mr. Hurcuins: What I get out of what you have been saying is 
the United States is going to dominate the world, because the Unit 
States is sitting on this secret. . 


Mr. Gustavson: If the United States tries to sit on this secret, it be 
make itself the most hated power on earth. But we cannot sit on tli 
secret. If the history of science shows anything, it shows that discover® 
are made practically simultaneously in several parts of the world an 
that no single nation develops an idea of this kind. As you well knoi 
Hutchins, the men who are going to work on nuclear physics at t! 
University of Chicago come from Italy, from Hungary, from Englam 
from Canada, from the United States. This bomb was a composite th 
grew out of the efforts of many people. If any one nation attempted | 
isolate itself scientifically, it would soon be outstripped by the othe 
which would not be parties to the secrecy. 

Mr. Ocpurn: Brains, in a hereditary sense, as the biologists know, 4 
pretty well generally distributed over the world. The thing which y 
have to look out for, though, is what the distribution of the natur 
resources is, for this new source of power. Where do we find uranium 
In Colorado, Utah, and Canada, but it also exists in Czechoslovakia, : 
Africa, and in Russia. That puts it in the hands of what we call tl 
“peace-loving nations.” May I say that I hope that they will continue 
love peace. 


Mr. Gustavson: Your implication that the release of atomic energy 
limited to uranium is open to question. In all probability we shall leas 
to apply the process to other more abundant elements. It seems to n 
that this discovery really equalizes the nations by placing atomic powe 
with all its potentialities, into the hands of all small nations. What y 


have done is the equivalent of placing a slingshot in the hands of 
David. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Not yet, not yet. The chances are strong that the diffe 
ence between the big nations and the small nations will be increas 
rather than diminished. That is what happened with the tank and ¢ 
bomber. They practically killed off the small nations as effective facte 
in the distribution of power. The atomic bomb will very likely strengt 
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the big nation, because, whatever the little one can do, the big can do 


ter and quicker. 


Mr. Gustavson: But your assumption is that it takes tremendous in- 

istry and a lot of airplanes to do this sort of job. It is altogether possible 

at relatively small numbers of workers in a small country, such as 
nmark, could develop all the facilities which are necessary without a 

ngle bomber. With only a runway, a rocket, and an atomic bomb a man 
Copenhagen might be able to destroy Berlin. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The big nation could still produce bigger, better, and 
uicker results. What do you think, Hutchins? 


Mr. Hurcuins: The first thing that I think is that peacetime military 
aining in the United States now becomes an irrelevant issue. We do 
ot need a big army to operate an atomic bomb; we do not need much of 
n air force. Peacetime conscription is a soporific. We should not rely 
pon large masses of half-trained men; we should pin our faith upon 
cientific research. 


Mr. Gustavson: At the present stage uranium is known to be distrib- 
ted only in certain places. Manpower and industrial strength related to 
ts use are important. The issue is whether, as scientific research pro- 
eeds, it will not result in a further redistribution of power which might 
ring the smaller nations back on the same level. But the upshot in any 
asé is that the atomic bomb cannot be suppressed. Ogburn, by talking 
bout the abolition of war, did you mean that something like the United 
ations organization might abolish war by agreement now that the 
atomic bomb has fallen? 


_Mr. Ocpurn: It is the best chance to banish war which we have had 
since the League of Nations—at least to banish it for a time—a very 
long time. 


Mr. Hurcutns: I do not follow you at all. After the last war it was 
said that the airplane and the TNT bomb were going to be so horrible 
that nobody would ever fight again. And Hitler began to fight as soon as 
he saw that he had industrial resources and a political position adequate 
(0 give him a good chance of success. Is that not always going to be the 
case? We are not going to abolish war merely by making it horrible. 


Mr. Gustavson: People are going to fight for whatever they think that 
hey can win. They always have, and they always will. 
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Mr. Ocsurn: The Japanese apparently thought that it was too ho 
rible. But do not misunderstand me, I am not saying that we can banis! 
war forever. All that we can foresee is about twenty or twenty-five yea 
ahead. The problem is practically, to make war much more difficult. 
the atomic bomb has all these destructive capacities, it may be our golde 
opportunity. 

Me. Hurcuins: We have always had this chance. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But we did not have the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Hutcuins: The whole question is: What is at stake and what are 
our chances? If a man has a chance to dominate the world through the 
control of atomic energy, that is a very large stake. And if he hasj 
through the advances made by the scientists in his country, an oppor: 
tunity to use this atomic force in such a way as to justify him in thinking 
that he has the edge on his enemies, he will take advantage of his situa 
tion and start another international conflagration. How are we going ta 
prevent this? Did I understand you to say that you thought that we 
could have an international agreement which would either stop scientific 
progress in weapons or make every nation feel that it should never take 
advantage of such progress? 


Mr. Ocpurn: Such an agreement is not impossible, certainly. 


Mr. Hurcrins: The question is not whether it is impossible but 
whether it would be effective. Up to last Monday I must confess that ] 
did not have much hope for a world state. I have believed that no moral 
basis for it existed and that we had no world conscience and no sense 
of world community sufficient to keep a world state together. But the 
alternatives now seem clear. One is world suicide; another is agreement 
among sovereign states to abstain from using the bomb. This will not be 
effective. The only hope, therefore, of abolishing war is through the 
monopoly of atomic force by a world organization. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But that is a thousand years off. 


Mr. Hurcuins; Remember that Leon Bloy, the French philosopher 
referred to the good news of damnation, doubtless on the theory tha 
none of us would be Christians if we were not afraid of perpetual hell 
fire. It may be that the atomic bomb is the good news of damnation, tha 
it may frighten us into that Christian character and those righteou 
actions and those positive political steps necessary to the creation of ; 
world society, not a thousand or five hundred years hence, but now. 


PEACE AND THE ATOM BOMB 
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scussion by Mr. Gustavson, Mr. Redfield, and Mr. Hutchins 


. Hurcnins: This Armistice Day the world is blessed with peace, 
ept in China, Java, Palestine, and a few other places. We are also 
ssed with the atomic bomb. This is a good time to ask whether Amer- 
, which gave the world the atomic bomb, has a foreign policy which 
akes for peace. 

It seems to me that the American people now realize that the United 
ates, for the first time, is vulnerable from every quarter of the globe. 
ericans are striking out in all directions under the impact of the dis- 
very of atomic energy, striving, first of all, for what they think is na- 
nal security. 


Mk. Repriexp: I agree that this is a new and a terrible fear and that we 
€ acting under the influence of that fear. Many of the actions which 
e are taking are therefore unreasonable actions. It is not surprising, I 
lieve, that we turn first to the new military strength which has just 
on us victory. But we hide behind it blindly. The question for us to 
sider here is whether this military strength is really the protection 
hich we like to think it is. 

Mr. Gustavson: In addition, we are also reorganizing our whole 
mestic life in the light of this fear which has come over us. We are 
w talking about putting scientific research in atomic energy in the 
Inited States under the cloak of secrecy. This will hamper and delay 
e developments in the field of biology, in the field of medicine, and in 
xe field of atomic power for industry. The end result of this policy is 
yat we deny ourselves the very things which will make future wars less 
kely. 

Mr. Hurcuts: In short, the official policy of the United States is a 
olicy of force. We find it manifested in all kinds of different ways, in 
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almost everything that comes out of Washington. We hear that we a 
going to keep the so-called “secret” of the atomic bomb; that we a 
going to have the largest navy in the world. At the moment when 
are the most powerful nation on earth, we are going to introduce 
innovation of universal military training. We are going to put atom 
energy under a dictatorship. We are going to get island bases to prote 
us. We are going to have the largest espionage service in the world. 


Mr. Gustavson: Even when we go about fostering science through | 
proposed National Research Foundation, we do it in the name of mill 
tary strength. 


Mr. Hurcuins: One of the most distressing aspects of this policy i 
the air of moral superiority with which we state it. Mr. Truman hint 
that we are entitled to world domination because we are devoted to thi 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. But it is a little difficult ti 
see how dropping atomic bombs, without warning, upon the mer 
women, and children of Hiroshima and Nagasaki could have been sug 
gested to us by either the Ten Commandments or the Golden Rule. | 

But perhaps we have not time to discuss our alleged moral superior 
ity. Let us ask, instead, whether the policy of force which our govern 
ment is following makes sense. 


Mr. Reprietp: It must make only one kind of sense to people in othe 
countries. To them it must seem that we are preparing to dominate th 
world by force. The policy would at least be one which could be carrie 
out if America were, in fact, determined to dominate the world, but I d 
not believe that one hundred and thirty million Americans are. So th 
first thing to be said about the government policy is that it is confused 
It threatens while we do not really mean the threat. 


Mr. Gustavson: Our policy is complete confusion. Let us take, fo 
example, the policy of keeping the secret of the atomic bomb. Ever 
scientist who has said anything about this problem has said that in term 
of fundamental principles there is no secret; that our secrets (such a 
they are) consist in industrial “know-how.” We should remember tha 
Germany, even though she was bombed almost continuously, mad 
great progress toward the liberation of atomic energy. This simpl 
means that any country which is capable of making a great industri 
effort can have atomic bombs, just as any country which wants aute 
mobiles can have them. 


{> 
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Mr. Hurcurns: In addition to England and Canada, scientists at 
ast in France and Denmark are familiar with this whole development. 


Mr. Gustavson: That is true. We simply have to contemplate a world 

which every nation which is capable of making the effort can have 
tomic bombs in five years; and there are a number of them—some are 
mall, and some are large—who are capable of making that effort. 


Mr. Hutcuins: But do I not understand Einstein to say that this 
tomic bomb is not a very serious weapon after all? 


Mr. Gustavson: Yes, when asked if all the people would be killed in 
€ next atomic-power war, he said, “No, only two-thirds of them,” if 
hat is any consolation. 


Mr. Reprietp: In other words as a friend of mine put it, there is noth- 
ng to worry about. We have nothing to lose but our lives and our 
roperty. 

J. R. Oppenheimer, an atom-bomb scientist, who should know some- 
hing about this, was a little more conservative. He gave his opinion that 
orty million Americans might be killed in one night. 


Mr. Hutcuins: What you gentlemen are saying, I take it, is that the 
tomic bomb is a new threat to civilization—a threat which will be fatal 
nless something is done to control it. You are also saying that our effort 
o control it by preserving the secret is absurd. That policy will fail. 


Mr. Reprretp: The evidence of confusion in this policy is also present 
in other matters. I do not think that the question as to armament, in 
terms of the ordinary army and navy, has been frankly faced in terms 
of the atom bomb. 


-Mr. Gustavson: If we are to have a large army, we should know what 
we are to do with it—if we destroy the cities of our enemy or if the 
enemy destroys our cities. 


Mr. RepriELp: The Secretary of War said last week that universal mili- 
tary training is needed so that trained men will be available to restore 
public utilities after our cities have been atom-bombed. Perhaps the army 
will teach them to connect the sewers and the electric-light wires. The 
Japanese certainly had universal military training, but did they connect 
the plumbing after Hiroshima? They did not; they gave up. Moreover, 
Lask, what is to support the army after all the cities have been destroyed ? 


- Mr. Gustavson: In spite of all which has been written, the American 
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people still fail to realize the tremendous power, even at its present state 
of development, in one atomic bomb, to say nothing of what the future 
might bring. 

For comparison, let us look at the Fifth and Eighth Air Forces. They 
dropped a million tons of bombs on Europe during the war, and we 
have some faint notion of the terrible destruction which was accom 
plished. One atomic bomb is equivalent to twenty thousand tons of 
TNT, which to carry requires five freight trains of eighty cars each 
Fifty atomic bombs carried by fifty planes could carry the equivalent of 
all the TNT bombs dropped on Europe. Obviously, if this is the case, 
for what do we want a large navy? 


' 
Mr. Reprretp: Similar difficulty can be found with the suggestion that; 
naval bases must be maintained and defended. As General Arnold tells 
us, these bombs can today be carried by nonstop airplanes to any part 0 
the world. We know that even if some of the planes were intercepted, 
enough are sure to get through to destroy the industrial base of an enemy 
or of ourselves. Why, then, do you need naval bases? What kind of a 
navy do you need if one can destroy an enemy’s industrial foundations: 
in a few hours from one’s own home country? 


Mr. Hurcutns: What kind of air force do we need if we are going to 
fire atomic bombs by rockets, or if we are going to send agents into po- 
tential enemy countries who will plant bombs which will be detonated 
when war is decided upon? 


Mr. Gustavson: The answer which the professional military people 
make is that we must have a large army to occupy a defeated country. 


Mr. Hurcnins: Yes, we may need a relatively small army of occupa- 
tion if we insist upon occupying a defeated country after its cities have 
been devastated. In order to get this small army of occupation to the 
defeated country, we may need an air force and a navy, not for combat 
but for transport. But this means a much smaller number of ships and 
airplanes and an entirely different kind of ship and airplane than is being 
proposed. 

But this policy of force, which is exemplified by a policy of secrecy in 
regard to the atomic bomb, is not merely confused, is it, gentlemen? 
It is dangerous, also, because if we claim to have a secret when there is 
no secret and if we keep telling the people that we are going to protect 
them by keeping a secret that does not exist, then we lull them into a 
false sense of security. 
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R. Reprievp: The pretense that we are protected, then, works us a 
ble injury. In the first place, relying upon a protection which is really 
a protection in the long run, we fail to take the steps to build inter- 
ional confidence which might save us. In the second place, it greatly 
ances the fear and suspicion which are directed against us, and so 
ngs war nearer. 


. Gustavson: That is very obvious in the recent attitude which 
ssia has expressed in her failure to attend conferences and in her 
intaining an attitude of almost complete silence on the whole prob- 
of the military bomb. 

he Russians, for example, recently celebrated the two hundred and 
ntieth anniversary of the founding of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
e. As a part of that celebration, they invited scientists from all over 
‘world to join them, including the outstanding scientists in America. 
ssure was brought to bear upon our scientists to prevent them from 
nding, presumably for fear that they might give up some of our so- 
led secrets. In other words, we have gotten to the place where we do 
even trust our own people. We seem headed in the same general 
ection as Germany was headed when she tried to build a Nazi science. 
are trying to build a highly nationalistic American science. 


. Reprietp: When scientists want to talk things over with other 
ntists, they are not traitors. Scientists have to be internationalists, for 
nation can go it alone in science and not lag behind in scientific 
gress. 


. Gustavson: Let us put ourselves wholeheartedly to the task of 
ding the world; to clothing the world; to housing it. Let us pool our 
ources against disease. We have the know-how; let us go to work. 
t us get our mind off the military problem and put it back on the 
damental problem of making a decent world. 


r. Hurcutns: But all the discussions in the American Congress 
gut atomic energy have been conducted on the assumption that what 
are dealing with here is a weapon. 


. Gustavson: It is interesting, of course, to contrast the attitude of 
r own government, as reflected in our press, with what we can read in 
ers such as the London Times. In England, industrialists are gather- 
a fund of something like a half a billion dollars—that is a fourth of 
‘money we spent on the atomic bomb—for the investigation of the 
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peacetime uses of atomic energy. In our own country there has be 
practically no discussion along that line. In fact, all our legislation 
headed in the direction of using this entirely as a military weapon. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Take the May-Johnson Bill, for example. The Ma 
Johnson Bill attempts to control all atomic research. It maintains th 
secrecy is necessary in order that the research may succeed. This can 
true only if one is thinking in military terms. The bill places the admi 
istration of atomic research in the hands of an independent, practic 
irresponsible agency, exercising a kind of control which can be justifi 
(if it can be justified at all) only on military grounds. In fact, there 
reason to believe that the bill contemplates placing a military officer i 
charge of atomic research in this country. 


Mr. ReprieLp: Again in contrast with our own obsession with the co 
trol of the discovery for warfare is the tenor of Molotov’s speech mad 
last week. You will remember that he promised the Russians an ear 
development of atomic energy in their own country. But all his emph 
sis was upon the development of that energy in the building-up of 
country. 

On the other hand, in our own country, the army has tried to hurr 
through Congress a strait jacket for scientific research—the May-Johnso: 
Bill, which Hutchins just mentioned. If the bill should pass, the develo 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes will be hampered. Indeec 
under such a law, research for military purposes would be hampered. — 


Mr. Gustavson: As I recall it, Molotov scarcely referred to the mili 
tary use of atomic energy in Russia. It is the United States which seem 
to be beginning an armament race in atomic armaments. History sug 
gests that any armament race ends in very serious consequences; and a! 
atomic-bomb armament race, as we have learned from the statement 
of Einstein and Oppenheimer, is something too frightening to conter 
plate. 


Mr. Hurcuins: If we go into an atomic-bomb armament race, can W 
hope to win it? 


Mk. Repriexp: I say that this is a kind of race which nobody can reall 
win. Such an arms race would end in an explosion which would be ¢ 
tastrophe. A victory would mean only that more Americans would k 
left than citizens of the enemy country. This is a race toward just on 
goal—world suicide. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: Suppose that Mr. Truman suddenly decides to reveal 
€ so-called “secrets” of the atomic bomb to all the nations of the world. 
at kind of policy have we then? 


Mr. Reprietp: We have considerable improvement, but essentially we 
ll have the same policy, have we not? We have a policy which empha- 
es military domination by our country. If everybody had bombs, 
vertheless, the various measures which you have listed, Hutchins, 
ould add up to the same desperate and ultimately suicidal armaments 
Ee. ; 

Mr. Hurcuins: In this discussion it becomes clear that the policy of 
e United States is based on force. It is a policy which will seem to other 
untries a policy directed toward world domination. The policy is con- 
ed, contradictory, and incoherent. It is a bad means to a bad end. The 
neral tendency of the policy, moreover, is to increase enormously the 
ificulty of developing confidence among peoples; to exaggerate the 
nsions leading to war; and to create a world which must live in per- 
tual fear. 

Mr. Gustavson: In other words, here we are with all the technical 
ills to produce all the food we need; all the clothing we need; and, 
hat is more wonderful, new tools which grow out of atomic-energy 
search for fighting disease; all the necessary skills for housing the 
orld. Yet we are chained to the psychology of war. 

Mr. Hurcuins: We take the substance of the people and devote it to a 
uitless armament race. 

“Mr. ReprreLp: We take the substance, and we corrupt the spirit. The 
urrent policy would make exaggerated military power a main basis of 
ational life. This is to make the people accept force as a principle of 
iving. The hope lies in extending common understandings to make a 
yorld community, but we now frustrate that hope by accepting force 
s our principle. 


Mr. Hurtcuins: This is the doctrine of power politics. 


Mr. Reprretp: That doctrine may now become not merely a public 
olicy but also a mode of life. 


Mr. Gustavson: And it is a question whether any of us want to live 
nder it. I am reminded of Lord Acton, when he said, “Power always 
orrupts; and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
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Mr. Hurcuins: That is, we would say that this policy is suicidal; butt 
what is much more important, it is degrading. Even if we survive, we 
ought not to want to. 

The situation is all the more menacing because the world which is 
emerging seems to be a world of two major powers—Russia and thei 
United States. By constantly building up our military strength, we are 
daily threatening the other major power in the world—namely, Russias 


Mr. Gustavson: Suppose that Russia had the atomic bomb and sup+ 
pose that Russia were building the largest navy in the world and suppose 
she were keeping her army at its present great strength and suppose she} 
were legislating for her science so that everything would go down a 
military channel, would we look upon that as a threat to world peace? 


Mr. Reprietp: Of course we would. I would answer that argument 
by saying that I think that we would be seriously mistaken if we should 
attempt to justify the present policy in this country on the ground that 
the Russians, if they were in our shoes, would do the same things. Maybe 
they would; but if they would make the mistake we are making, that 
is no reason why we should make it. 

Here the atom bomb comes in again. Before its advent, people had a 
chance to dominate the world without destroying themselves. The Nazis 
had that chance. But, today, although through fear or desperation men 
may nevertheless make the attempt, the ruin of all will be the result. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The Russians are human, and conceivably they might 
be as stupid if they were in our position. But there is no reason why we 
should be stupid just because we think somebody else might be under 
the same circumstances. 

But I understand that Mr. Truman has telegraphed congratulations 
to Russia on the anniversary of the Revolution and has expressed hopes 
for lasting cooperation. So, perhaps, we do not have to worry about the 
problem of Russian relations. 


Mr. Gustavson: I know all about that. But when someone holds out 
his right hand to shake hands with somebody and, at the same time, puts 
his left hand on his gun, there results a situation where mutual conf 
dence is impossible. 


Mr. Hurcrins: What you are saying is that if these policies are calcu 
lated to convince the Russians that we are proposing to attack them 
what is needed now is not fair words but a repudiation of the policy. 
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hat leads to the next question for our consideration. What specific 
s can be taken now, independently of other nations, which will turn 
foreign policy into a policy which makes for peace? 


IR. Gustavson: First, we can disclose the so-called “secrets” of the 
ic bomb. There is no scientific secret. There are no mechanical 
ets which cannot be worked out by foreign engineers just as our 
ineers worked them out. We are not giving away anything when 
give away these so-called “secrets.” But what we are doing, and this 
Ost important, is making a friendly gesture. 


. Reprietp: We agree here that there is no long-run security in a 
icy of military force, but would not the revelation of the know-how 
the atomic bomb endanger the short-run, immediate security of the 
ited States? 


. Gustavson: No, because the time which it will take other nations 
ake atomic bombs will not be materially shortened. The difference 
uld probably be only a matter of months, or perhaps a year at most. 
hat takes time is the mobilization of industrial power, the men and 
machines, to make the bombs. Even if other nations knew today 
that we know about the manufacturing process, they would have a 
td pull ahead of them before they could come out with a finished 
duct. 


r. Hurcuins: A second specific step toward peace to be taken inde- 
ndently by the United States, without endangering the security of the 
untry, would be to withdraw the May-Johnson Bill for the control of 
mic energy. This proposed act, which treats atomic energy chiefly 
a weapon, gives other countries the impression that we propose to de- 
lop atomic energy chiefly for hostile purposes. What we need now is a 
ll which looks upon atomic power as a potential benefit to mankind 
id which frees industrial and scientific development. That would do 
uch to reassure the world. 


Mr. Gustavson: A third specific step which can be taken independ- 
tly by the United States without endangering its security is the aban- 
ynment of the proposal for universal military training. We have seen 
at this proposal is a military absurdity in an atomic age. We actually 
engthen ourselves by abandoning it, for we avoid the waste of our 
sources and the self-deception which it involves. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Then, these three steps—the disclosure of the secrets 
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of the atomic bomb, the passage of a bill on atomic energy which woul 
emphasize the peaceful possibilities of this discovery for mankind, an@ 
the abandonment of universal military training—can all be safely take 
by us alone and taken now; and all of them will make for peace. O helt 
steps may require the collaboration of other nations and may takd 
longer. 7 


Mk. Repriexp: But these other steps are even more important. And itt 
one of them we can take the initiative now. We can call a conference o} 
the United Nations, at which the United States would offer to disclos 
all its military secrets of every kind and to reduce all its armaments o} 
every kind, provided every nation would do the same. The same invi 
tation, I submit, should propose that the conference exchange all scien 
tific information which might be useful in the cooperative reconstruc 
tion of the world. If other nations refused, the United States would a 
least have made it clear that it had no desire to dominate the world by 
force. If other nations accepted, we might again have some hope for the 
survival of civilization. 


Mr. Gustavson: But the ultimate hope for civilization in the atomic 
age cannot rest on interim measures like these, important as they are! 
The important hope lies in world unity, in a world state, in a world 
government. 


Mr. Hutcuins: But that is a long way off. If a world state and a worl 
government are to last and not to be disrupted by an atomic civil war, ¢ 
world state and a world government must be supported by and must 
reflect a world community. This world community requires world com: 
munication; world understanding; a common tradition; a commor 
stock of ideas and ideals which are shared by the peoples of the earth 
People can be frightened into a world government, but they cannot de 
velop communication, understanding, tradition, ideas, and ideals over 
night. And if they do not develop them, the world government inte 
which they have been frightened cannot last. 


Mr. Reprrexp: I agree that they cannot develop them overnight, bu 
they can do something to bring them about. The mere discussion of | 
world constitution and, still more, of course, the adoption of one woul 
do more than any other single thing to promote the formation of a tru 
world community, just as our own Constitution, which reflects the prif 
ciples which unite us, helps to make the United States a community. 

We should therefore call a world constitutional convention to con 
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r how the world may be held together during the atomic age. If it 
ed, we should call another. Every interchange among the nations 
st be encouraged, and discussions of the possible constitution of a 
rid state should be the most fruitful of all. 


R. Gustavson: After all, an atomic civil war, if it should take place 
a world state, would be no worse for us or for the world than the 
mic international war toward which we are speeding. 


. Hutcuins: In the meantime, the possibilities of the United Na- 
s Organization should not be overlooked. 


. Gustavson: That organization is far from perfect. In its present 
m it cannot prevent war, for example. It is an organization of inde- 
dent sovereign states, dominated by a few great powers. 


. ReprieLp: But the important point is that it is an zaternational 
anization and the only one which we have. It must be used. The 
re it is used, the more useful it will become. Meanwhile, we can con- 
er whether it should be supplanted by a stronger organization or 
ether it may not itself, drastically revised, grow into world govern- 
nt. 


Mr. Hutcuins: The next war will be, in a very gruesome sense, a war 
end war. When the next war is over, there will be nobody left to fight 
other. If we are to avert the next war, we must immediately change 
e direction of American foreign policy. 

On this Rounp Taste discussion we have listed five measures which 
ight avert the next war: (1) the disclosure of the so-called “secrets” 
the atomic bomb; (2) a law governing atomic energy, which would 
lease science and industry to give the world the goods and leisure 
hich atomic energy promises; (3) the abandonment of universal mili- 
ry training; (4) an international conference in which we propose to 
sclose all military secrets and reduce all armaments if other nations 
ill do the same; and (5) the calling of a world constitutional conven- 
n. 

Simultaneously, we must develop the United Nations Organization 
the maximum by using it to the maximum. If the American people 
ant peace, they must recognize the folly of trying to build it on force. 
hat policy is immoral and suicidal. It is a policy adequately described 
y the historian Tacitus. He said, when force was the policy of the 
omans, “They make a desolation, and they call it peace.” 
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Statement by Mr. Hutchins 


Two years ago, the Sunday after the bomb dropped, the University 6 
Chicago Rounp Taste discussed “Atomic Force—Its Meaning for Man 
kind.” | 

The University of Chicago had been one of the principal centers of 
research on the bomb. The first chain reaction took place on its campus 
on December 2, 1942. 

The University, even before the Rounp Taste of two years ago, had 
determined to do what it could to maintain the leadership of the United 
States in atomic studies and to hold together some of the members of the 
group which had produced the bomb. For this purpose it had already 
created three new research institutes. The University representatives of 
that Rounp Taste had therefore some qualifications to speak on the sub 
ject, and the institution they represented was deeply involved in what 
ever atomic energy might mean for mankind. 

The fundamental facts about the atomic bomb today are those whidl 
the Rounp Taste emphasized two years ago. There is no secret. Ther 
is no defense. Since there is no secret, other nations will have the boml 
almost any day. Since there is no defense, military preparations to defem 
ourselves against the bomb are a waste of time. 

In another war the atomic bomb will be used. International agree 
ments for the control of atomic energy will simply mean that the nex 
war will end with atomic bombs instead of beginning with them. Th 
minute that war breaks out, every nation that knows how will sta 
making atomic bombs. 
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tis generally thought that another nation will be able to make atomic 
abs within five years from the day on which we dropped the first 
nb on Japan. If this is so, we have already frittered away 40 per cent 
he time we had to organize ourselves to preserve mankind. 
he New York Times, in its editorial on the second anniversary of 
bomb, says that the ultimate protection against it can only be the 
lition of war itself. The Times suggests that the final success of 
rts to abolish war can be realized only in an ultimate world govern- 
nt. 
do not understand the use of the word “ultimate” in this connection. 
have now arrived at the ultimate stage in history. We cannot do 
ething intermediate now and ultimately do something ultimate. 
at is ultimately required of us is required of us now. If what is ulti- 
tely required of us is the abolition of war through a world govern- 
nt, then we had better set about trying to get war abolished through 
tld government now. 
ny proposal for a world atomic authority is a proposal for world 
ernment. Such an authority must have a monopoly of atomic bombs, 
ich means that every nation would be at its mercy, and it must have 
right to enter, inspect, and destroy atomic installations anywhere 
the world. No nation could call itself sovereign in any usual sense 
der such conditions. 
"he major premise of all discussions looking toward agreements for 
control of atomic energy has been that the nations retain their sover- 
nty. Hence, these discussions have not succeeded and cannot succeed. 
ther we have world federal government and real atomic control, or 
have no agreements, or agreements that are meaningless, and even- 
Ily atomic war. 
It will be said, of course, that if nations will not collaborate in an 
iance or debating society like the United Nations, they cannot be ex- 
cted to come together or stay together in a world state. The American 
tes could not or would not collaborate under the Articles of Confeder- 
on before 1787, but they did come together, and, with the exception 
one period, they stayed together under the Constitution. 
It may be admitted that there were ties which united them which 
not unite the nations today. On the other hand, we should not forget 
at many differences deeply divided the American states, so much so 
at, three months before the Constitutional Convention, Madison wrote 
at “he trembled for the issue.” 
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Mr. Hooker has lately shown in the magazine Common Cause hoy 
serious the divisions among the states in the Confederation were. 
ginia had twelve times as many people as Delaware. Georgia clai 
a hundred times as many square miles as Rhode Island. There were 
many Germans in Pennsylvania that Franklin feared they might me 
German the language of the state. It was impossible to get along 
some sections in New York without knowing Dutch. The trip fre 
Boston to New York, which now takes less than an hour, took four 


the world. . 

Gouverneur Morris thought that a federal tax was impossible because 
of the extent of the country; and one member of the Convention asked 
“How can it be supposed that this vast country, including the van 
territory, will, one hundred and fifty years hence, remain one nationf” 

When Washington took charge of the armies surrounding Boston, he 
wrote that the New Englanders were an exceedingly dirty and nasty 
people. On the other hand, Ephraim Paine, of Vermont, complained 
that the southern members of Congress regarded themselves as a supe 
rior order of animals. Tithes were levied by New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland on the goods of other states; and New Jersey taxed the 
New York lighthouse on Sandy Hook. New York, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts quarreled about Vermont, and Pennsylvanians bat 
tled Virginians on the Upper Ohio. It is no wonder that, when the Con 
stitution was completed by the Convention, the principal attack upon it 
was that it was utopian—a visionary project, an indigestible panacea. 

And it barely was accepted. In the conventions in the critical states 
it just squeaked through. In Massachusetts it carried by twenty-nine 
votes; in Virginia, by ten; and in New York by only three. 

To borrow a phrase from Mr. Borgese, world government is neces- 
sary and therefore possible. Of course, the world government can mean 
much, little, or nothing. An effort to find out what a free and federal 
world constitution would be like is now proceeding in the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution. Whether this effort succeeds or fails, 
it will at least serve to clarify the issues and to focus the thought of the 
world on the method of forming a federal union which shall embrace 
all men. 

It is very late. Perhaps nothing can save us. But the handwriting on 
the wall is plain enough. It says to the peoples of the earth, “Unite or die” 
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* 
Statement by Mr. Hutchins 


€ come now to the practical and immediate bearing upon Ameri- 
foreign policy of the two eloquent statements which you have heard. 
he official American policy is to frighten Russia out of her alleged in- 
Fion to establish world government, on the Russian plan, by force and 
ind. According to present indications, the American elections next 
mn can make little change in this policy; for each candidate for the 
ublican nomination is seeking favor on the ground that his principles 
il personality will frighten the Russians more than those of any of his 
i Is. Many Americans want to go farther still. They see that a policy of 
rhtening Russia will merely postpone the war which is to decide 
iether we have world government on the Russian plan or world goy- 
iment on the American plan. Therefore, they want to fight Russia 
iw while we are overwhelmingly stronger than she. They are calling 
| a preventive war. 

(alk of a preventive war is vicious and perverted. If we seriously enter- 
the idea of a preventive war, we ought first to make our apologies to 
+ Nazis we hanged at Nuremberg. Talk of any war, now or later, is not 
ch better. The best that can be said for it is that it is recklessly frivo- 
s. This is, we often hear, a Christian country; and the message of 
rist calls us to good will, to the love of our neighbor, to the renuncia- 
in of the goods of this world, to humility, and to the forgiveness, not 
t slaughter, of our enemies. To say that we must kill Communists be- 
ise they are atheists and we are Christians is a strange distortion of 
\ristianity. 

Those who believe in preventive war have one point on their side. 
ey are correct in holding that a policy of frightening Russia cannot 
rmanently succeed. Some day Russia will have the atomic bomb. Some 
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day Russia will feel strong enough to prefer fighting to being frighten 
Then the next war will come, and after it will come world governme 
for such world as we have left. World government will come by 
quest, instead of by orderly constitutional procedure. 

Have we forgotten what the scientists have told us about the next 
If it comes when both sides have the atomic bomb, the cities of both 
will be destroyed. I do not care about architecture. The men, women, 
children in our cities will be blown to bits. The atomic bomb is a wea 
directed against civilians. If we go to war before the Russians have 
atomic bomb, we may expect the horrors of bacteriological warfare. 
may expect the death of millions of innocent people. We may expect th 
disruption of our own economy and of our own form of governmen 
shall lay Europe waste—Europe, our ancestral homeland; Europe, for th 
sake of which we are now preparing for war. And when the war is ovei 
if it ever is, we shall have the task of imposing our will by force for centu 
ries on the peoples we have defeated. World government by the conques 
of the world means perpetual war. 

That we can lightheartedly discuss such a program not three years 2 
the death of Hitler suggests that Hitler has triumphed after all. He wa 
the symbol of brute force in our time. He was defeated, but we, his con 
querors, are now preparing to bow down before the idol which he wor 
shiped. : 

There is a good deal of hypocrisy about our attitude toward Russia. W 
do not believe that Russia is ready to attack us. We cannot seriously thinl 
that all Russians are bloodthirsty villains and that all the actions of th 
American government through history have the pure, angelic qualit 
which we ascribe to them. Have we forgotten how we got the Panam: 
Canal? Have we forgotten our continual interference, often for no bette 
reason than the protection of our investments, in the internal affairs 0 
Latin America? The Russians have behaved stupidly, rudely, tyrannical 
ly. Our own consciences cannot be altogether clear. We might ask out 
selves how we should feel if the Russian secretary for air were to say of U 
what our secretary for air said of Russia a week or so ago, when he state 
publicly that our planes could now drop bombs on Russian cities an 
return to their bases in America. 

The peoples of the earth want freedom and justice. They do not wat 
to be individuals without duties or automatons without rights. Comm 
nism denies them freedom. The critical spirit of man works against com 
munism. Differences among individuals work against communism, fe 
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bids that all men are identical. The European tradition of free expres- 
}, a free press, and political parties works against communism. Inven- 
il in the arts, discovery in the sciences, carelessness, restlessness, humor, 
jpnal skepticism, and religious faith work against it. 

What works for it? Nothing but injustice, which appears to millions 
py in the prospect of endless starvation and exploitation. The people 
urope do not want and will not long tolerate Communist justice at 
expense of freedom. But the people of Europe cannot be permanently 
idated, and they cannot be permanently bought. They must have 
bre their eyes some positive idea, some positive program which offers 
both freedom and justice. 

he “Stop Russia” program does not meet these requirements. The 
e is one for imagination, invention, for the effort to raise ourselves by 
own bootstraps into a different spiritual world. This effort is harder 
1 a policy of vast military preparations and resounding threats. But it 
ithe merit of relieving us from condemnation by our own moral code. 
jas the merit of offering hope to mankind. Another war will mean the 
of all hopes whatever. 

Ve should strain our minds and imaginations to invent a political 
ncture which may unite the world in freedom and justice. The aim is 
y, which comes by agreement, not unification, which is imposed by 
e. The aim is a world state which rests not on the uneasy, imperma- 
t, and unjust foundation of conquest but on the durable basis of the 
tsent of the governed. 

tuch a world state must be a federal government, for only a federal 
ernment can create peace and safeguard liberty while preserving 
er. Such a world government must be a government, and not, like 
United Nations, a league of independent, sovereign states, perpetu- 
g the malady of nationalism. Such a world government must protect 
dom; and it must be founded on justice, for men will fight until they 
their rights. 

an such a world constitution be invented ? I think so, for the Commit- 
To Frame a World Constitution, established at Chicago two and a 
f years ago at the initiative of G. A. Borgese, has just published a draft 
n possible world constitution which contains these elements. 

an such a world constitution be adopted? Nobody knows. But such a 
rld constitution offers a positive idea. Hence it has a chance of gaining 
adherence of mankind. 

Jan such a constitution guarantee that there will never be another war? 


£ - a Sa, 
hee, iv _ . 
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Of course not. But it offers a hope that there will not be another war. 
the only hope which we have. If a constitution proposing freedom a 
justice is accepted by most of the world, with the exception of Russia a 
her satellites, then there may be war. But it will be a war in whick 
cannot be accused of seeking our own aggrandizement, the submissi 
of others to our will, or the domination of the world. A war, if it con 
then, will be one in which the issues will be far plainer, in which ¢ 
allies will be far more numerous and more loyal, and in which our set 
of righteousness and high purpose will be far stronger than they can} 
today. 

But the main point of contrast is this: the foreign policy of the United 
States means that war is inevitable. World government founded on free 
dom and justice means that war, though still possible, is no longer inevi 
table. If war is inevitable, civilization has no future. 

All Americans who hope for a future for their children, all Americans 
who want one good world, all Americans who believe in the brotherhood 
of man, should call upon the President and upon Congress to initiate 
world constitutional convention. 

The mission of America is not to dominate the world but to trans 
form it. 


